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life in Tamil theatre published in the last issue of Sangeet Natak (Nos. 121-122), it was seen 

how, in spite of his early aversion to theatre, Sambanda Mudaliar came to establish an amateur 
theatre of his own in 1891; how he went about reforming the Tamil theatre of his day, doing away 
with its anachronisms and frivolities, guided solely by his own robust common sense; how, in the 
process, he was himself forced to write plays for his theatre group according to his own ideas about 
theatre. 

The excerpts that follow here focus on two other aspects of Mudaliar’s work. Firstly, the 
functioning of Suguna Vilasa Sabha (his theatre group), which had by this time (c. 1906) grown 
into a popular and influential institution favoured by the elite — men of eminence in the judiciary, 
in social and political life who were to figure prominently in the national scene in the following 
decades, and the top rung of the British administration including the Governor of Madras himself. 
Besides producing plays, the group was organizing social gatherings, putting up special shows for 
children and visiting dignitaries and making contributions to social causes and the War Fund. It 
already had branches outside Chennai including one in Bangalore, and separate wings for plays in 
English, Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit. 

The group was run like a corporate organization with its policy determined by a General Body 
and its activities controlled by an Executive Body. Mudaliar even talks of a pension granted to a 
retiring actor. It would be interesting to know if a theatre group of this kind existed elsewhere in the 
subcontinent. In Tamil Nadu itself other theatre groups tried to emulate the Suguna Vilasa Sabha’s 
performance style, but could not imbibe its institutional practices. 

The second aspect that receives focus in these excerpts is Mudaliar’s thoroughgoing approach to 
doing theatre: the way he prepared to play the role of Hamlet and the methods he developed to train 
his actors in stage business show a rigour worthy of a professional theatre-training institution. 

One might say Pammal Sambanda Mudaliar was a freak; his kind of approach and attitude 
towards theatre are not to be found before him or after him in Tamil theatrical history. It is found in 
other arts like music and dance, where there was the gurukul; or in folk theatre where the family 
context approximates a training institution; or in cinema where, since the 1980s, the importance of 
disciplined training in technical subjects has been gradually recognized. But in Tamil theatre, 
discipline and method are still brushed aside as irrelevant. —VS. 


I the excerpts from Pammal Sambanda Mudaliar’s memoirs (Nataka Medai Ninaivuhal) of his 





PART HI 


In the first year of Dussehra celebrations [of Suguna Vilasa Sabha], after the daily 
pujas were over, those of the actors who could sing had a brief singing session as 
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part of the celebrations before prasada was distributed to those present. In the 
second year, since we had erected a shed, we thought of enacting a few scenes 
from the plays we staged. In later years, we started taking the first floor of 
Victoria Hall on rent and staged plays on all the nine or ten days of Dussehra. In 
the early year:, our daily expenses touched a high of only five rupees at the most. 
Later, it rose to a minimum of fifty rupees. As the expenses shot up and it was 
beyond the capacity of any one of us to meet the expenses individually, the 
expenses were met by members of the Sabha in groups. Herce these days, each 
day is known by the group which bears the expenses of the day —‘Lawyers Day’, 
‘Arya Maha Vaisyas’ Day’, ‘Peri Chettys’ day’, ‘Traders’ Day’, ‘Mylapore 
Members’ Day’, and so on. However, it is only the Arya Vaisyas who have been 
organizing their days without fail. From the second year of the institution of these 
celebrations, we set apart a day for the ladies. The expenses were borne by C.P. 
Ramaswami lyer.! Initially, there used to be only 20 or 30 ladies who would be 
interested in coming; later they grew into hundreds, and in one particular year, the 
audience of ladies crossed a thousand. In ihe initial years, Iyer spent only about 
20 or 30 rupees which later rose to a hundred and to my knowledge in some years 
he had to spend as auch as 500 to 600 rupees. In one particular year, finding the 
space available in Victoria Hall inadequate, the venue was shifted to South Indian 
Athletic Association, and Iyer spent 700 rupees on that occasion. I remember Iyer 
calling me to say with a smile, “Sambandam, please see thai the expenses do not 
exceed a hundred in the coming years”. I have known a lot of rich men of Madras. 
There are very few like Iyer who would generously and smilingly, without a 
frown on the face, spend their money on good causes. Iyer took upon himself the 
responsibility of holding Ladies Day during the Dussehra celebrations till he took 
over the Presidentship of our Sabha from Shriman Seshagiri Iyer. From the year 
he became President, President’s Day has been his responsibility and till this day 
he has been shouldering it. 

Once we had set apart a day for the ladies, in all fairness, a day had to be set 
apart for children too. It had become a regular feature that on Children’s Day, the 
children of the members of our Sabha were invited and those of them who could 
sing were asked to sing, those who could recite were asked to recite, prizes were 
given, all the gathered children (including the 50-60-year-old children) feted 
with snacks, and after entertaining them with our performance of one or two 
comic scenes, they were despatched home. I have been witness to a large 
gathering of 500 to 600 children who came to participate in these celebrations. 
And I have not seen a person who was not transported to a world of joy seeing the 
happy faces of these children, all gathered at one place and enjoying themselves, 
and this bliss lasted for a stretch of two to three hours. I believe ii is our Sabha’s 
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good fortune that we are able to organize a day like this at least once a year. We 
owe it to the grace of Almighty God if the Dussehra celebrations started thus this 
year? have continued without interruption till this day. 

We started something new this year. We invited eminent scholars and asked 
them to deliver lectures on great playwrights and famous plays. The lecturer [in 
the first year] was the late Pandit Sadavadanam? T.E. Srinivasachariar who spoke 
on the ‘The Essentials of Playacting’. There was also a reading of William 
Shakespeare’s famous play Hamlet by Arthur Davis and he combined his reading 
with a demonstration of mono-acting. This he did in response to a special request 
from me. I had my reasons for making this special request. I was nursing a desire 
to write this play in Tamil and stage it for our Sabha. 

Now I want to write in some detail about this play, Amaladityan.4 The reason 
is that it is acclaimed by a large number of people as the best of all the plays I 
have written. Besides, I have also heard most of my friends acclaim the role I 
played as Amaladityan in this play as the best of all the roles I have done so far. 
Further, I have not expended by energies as much on any other play or role as I 
have both in writing this play and playing Amaladityan. Sc I would request leave 
of my friends? to set out all this in some detail. 

It is acknowledged all over the world that Shakespeare is the most eminent of . 
all playwrights. Further, it is also acknowledged by all the learned and 
knowledgeable that of all his 42 plays, Hamlet is the best. There is no 
exaggeration in saying that his play has been translated in all the languages of 
Europe, Even in Asia, it is learnt that it has been translated into Japanese. Besides, 
there is not an actor in England who does not have the ambition of playing the 
role of Hamlet. In my opinion, it would be difficult to find on the face of this earth 
a person who has read this play and also has some acting talent in him but does 
not want to do this role. I don’t need to dilate any more on this subject apart from 
pointing out the instance of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, the French actress, who at 
the age of 50, struck by an intense desire to play Hamlet, dressed up as a male and 
played Hamlet.Those of my friends who have not ever mounted a stage may 
wonder what is the great mystery and magic in this character that casts such a 
spell in the minds of all actors. I have also for my part gone into this several times 
and studied [the role]. It is my firm view that the main reason for such a reputation 
is that the character of Hamlet abounds in possibilities for an actor to show all of 
his acting potential. Any play would afford a hero opportunities to display one or 
two rasas as essential expressions of that role. Some plays may give scope for 
hasya-rasa, some for the rasa of karuna, while some others may have scope for 
shringara-rasa. Some other plays may give scope to display other rasas. But it is 
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the character of Hamlet that has shades to [variously] express each of the rasas. 
It is only in the character of Hamlet that one sees many splendid opportunities to 
express all the rasas. To be brief, there can be no doubt about this — anyone who 
plays this role to satisfaction would be able to take on any role. So I would like 
my friends to know that it is very difficult to earn the appreciation of the audience 
playing this role. That is perhaps the reason why every actor wants to earn a name 
playing this role. Besides, in England, right from the time of Shakespeare, all 
actors of eminence have played Hamlet. In the past, there have been actors like 
Edmund Kean, Kemble etc. and in the present times, there are actors like Sir 
Beerbohm Tree, Sir Henry Irving, Sir Forbes Robertson, Sir Benson etc. who 
have won fame playing Hamlet. In America there was Edwin Booth who was 
famous for playing Hamlet. So it is not surprising that all actors are desirous of 
playing Hamlet. I must confess that a bit of this desire grew in me too. Besides, 
as if all this was not reason enough, Vaman Pai used to tease me saying that it was 
not in me to do this role and just this teasing led to a steeling of my mind to the 
resolve that I would somehow translate this play into Tamil and also play this 
role. I have already informed my friends of such a resolve. So, driven by these 
inner compulsions, I started working on this play, writing to render it in Tamil, 
some years ago. I Tamilized the name Hamlet into something sounding close to 
it, “Amaladityan’. Little by little I laboured for over six years on this adaptation 
and completed it. 

After writing the whole of it, I took it to my friend from boyhood days, V.V. 
Srinivasa Iyengar. I would go to him daily whenever he had the time to spare; I 
would read out to him and note down the corrections he suggested. This went on 
for another six months. There were days when we were confronted with difficult 
passages and we would not have gone beyond four or five lines. Some days, we 
would have corrected as much as a page or two. After reading out a line or a 
sentence of Shakespeare’s text, I would read out my Tamil translation. My friend 
would study my text to see if the meaning and import of that great playwright had 
carried into my translation. If he was not satisfied, he would chide me, “Hey 
Jestai®! What the hell is this! It is not right. Read it out again”. .. He would thus 
80 Over every sentence, reading it again and again and correcting it to his 
Satisfaction. He would not leave it until he was satisfied . . . 

There was One very important consideration that implelled me to give my 
translation of this play to my boyhood friend, V.V. Srinivasa Iyengar. Up to a 
point, I can claim to have been a good student of Tamil right from my schooldays. 
But my friend, from the fourth standard onwards, left the study of Tamil and 
opted instead for Sanskrit. And yet, he scored higher marks than me in 
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matriculation where we were tested in a paper that required translation from 
English into Tamil. The jealousy that welled up in me was not in any measure 
small or ignorable. Here I was, a Tamil, who had the reputation of being an 
intelligent student of Tamil, and there he was, a Brahmin boy, who did not study 
Tamil, forsook Tamil to study Sanskrit, and how could such a boy score higher 
marks than me in translation from English into Tamil. The jealousy that was 
building up in me was immeasurable. I must confess that I am not completely free 
of that jealousy. It is still gnawing in me. He became more famous than I as a 
lawyer. I was happy. When I became a judge of the Small Cause court, he rose to 
be a judge of the High Court. i was happy even then. I could rejoice in his success 
in all these fields. But when I see in him more competence in translating into 
Tamil, the old jealousy creeps up in me and says, ‘I am still here, surely’. “Think 
of those who are more learned than yourselves, and destroy self conceit, 
exclaiming what is all our learning to these”, says the sage.? Following that 
maxim, I also want to become as good at this as he. This jealousy has done me no 
harm. That is why I gave the play Amaladityan, a product of months of my hard 
labour, to him for review and correction. If those of you who have read this play 
believe that it is a work well done in Tamil and want to give marks for passing 
the test, it is my firm belief that half of that credit should go to my friend... 

Soon after the writing [and revision] of the script was over .., the Executive 
Committee of our Sabha decided to stage the play. I then told them firmly, “Until 
the play is rehearsed to perfection and to my satisfaction, I shall not stage it. 
Besides, until this play is staged, I shall not act or stage any other play.” That I 
believe was in the month of July that year.8 J started the rehearsals immediately 
thereafter and continued to rehearse for six months without interruption. I think I 
can [say] with assurance that it was for this play that we rehearsed more times 
than for any of our other plays. I believe that those who are working as 
conductors? in theatre companies or those who are aspiring to become conductors 
would like to know my way of conducting the rehearsals. I shall now write about 
that in some detail. 

After it is decided to stage a play, the first thing I do is to assemble all my 
actors and read out the play to them. If it happens that there are critical works 
available on the play, I study them all even before reading out the play to my 
actors. Then, in case it happens to be my own play which is taken up for 
production, I decide on the roles to be given to each of the actors and then I take 
on each actor individually, read out his part to him slowly and explain the subtle 
and finer points and nuances of the role. After having done that much, I ask them 
to learn their parts of the dialogue by heart. I tell them, “At this point you need 
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only learn your parts by heart; don’t start working on how you are going to play 
the part on stage. No.” There is an important reason why I do this. Not all the 
actors are accomplished craftsmen. Some intelligent ones among them could 
rightly and correctly imagine their parts. But the rest, if they decide by them- 
selves, while reading sheir parts, how to play their roles, later it is very difficult to 
correct them in case their conception of their role is unsuitable. That has been my 
experience. One can lead another along the correct path. But it is very difficult to 
make a person retrace his steps if he has already set his foot on a wrong track. So 
I see to it that they just learn their parts by heart, not allowing them to go beyond 
that until I sit with each’one of them individually and discuss the roles with them. 
Later I myself teach them by personal demonstration how they should play their 
parts. But then, in these matters, I don’t think I am so inflexible as to declare till 
the end that ‘the hare I caught has only three legs’.!° Surely, if some intelligent 
friends of mine come up with specific ideas and suggestions that, in place of what 
I have taught them, the role could be better played differently and demonstrate it 
to me, and if that happens to be right, then I certainly agree to it and incorporate 
it too while finally deciding the manner in which the role is to be played. In the 
staging of my own plays, quite a number of my actor friends have suggested to 
me better ways of playing their roles than I had initially thought. After having 
thus decided on the approach and manner of playing their parts in such mutual 
discussions, I ask each of them individually to act out their parts in my presence 
alone. There is one important advantage in doing it this way. There can be a 
number of actors who are very sensitive; and if they are told in the presence of 
others that what they are doing is wrong and that they should do it differently, 
they might resent it. But if you meet them alone and correct them, no matter how 
many times they are told to correct themselves, they don't feel hurt. Besides, new 
actors might be stage-shy. They overcome this shyness gradually in the course of 
such rehearsals held individually. In this matter, it was my bosom friend, C. 
Rangavadivelu, who troubled me in no small measure: In such individual 
rehearsals, he would just read out his part to me, but would never act it out. Even 
in the final rehearsal, he would not act out his part correctly until I went to the 
extreme and compelled him. All this was because he was too shy a person. But 
he had Gne very good quality in him. Like Damodara Mudaliar, he would pester 
me to demonstrate his part, again and again, countless number of times, until it 
sank deep into him. In Amaladityan, he was playing Abhala (Ophelia). I do not 
know how many times, beyond count, I had demonstrated to him, in the upper 
floor of his house, the way he should play the mad Ophelia in the last scenes of 
her appearance. 
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It is only after thus preparing all my actors individually that I would start 
rehearsing the play collectively with all the actors present. It is during such 
rehearsals, with all the actors together, that I would be teaching them the ‘by-play’ 
they iieeded to do. There may be some among my reader friends who have not got 
on to a stage and acted and consequently are unaware of what ‘by-play’ is; I have 
to write in a litte more detail about ‘by-play’ for the benefit of such friends. By- 
play is what other actors on the stage have to occupy themselves with, in terms of 
action or expression or gestures, when the actor [who is speaking] is acting and 
delivering his part of the aialogue. Let me illustrate this by citing an example 
from one of my own plays. In Act I, Scene 4, of my play Manoharan, Padmavati 
and Vijayal decide to end their lives by setting themselves on fire believing that 
Manoharan is dead; it is then that Manoharan appears on stage suddenly in the 
company of Rajapriyan; the text of the play says that seeing him, Vijayal and 
Padmavati rush to Manoharan and embrace him. What do the rest of the actors on 
the stage do at this moment? On a number of occasions I have seen, in the 
productions of other theatre companies, the actors just stand still on the stage, 
frozen as it were. It seems to be their understanding of the art of acting that until 
their time comes and they get their cue, they have only to stand still and do 
nothing, They stand ‘chewing beaten rice’,!! as it is my wont to chide my actors 
in jest. If onty they could ponder a little over this, they would themselves know 
how they should react in such moments. Firstly, Boudhayanan, realizing that all 
his intrigues have come to light and he has been exposed, should be trying to 
quietly siip out sensing the threat to his life now. Rajapriyan, who was suspicious 
of this phoney sanyasin from the very beginning, should rush to catch him and 
hoid him tight. Sathya Sheelan, who had all along treated Manoharan as his own 
son, should move towards him with boundless joy. The servant girl, Neelaveni, 
should show her happiness seeing all the intrigues of Vasantasena coming to 
naught at the end. Likewise, all the other actors on the stage should react with 
gestures and facial expressions according to their understanding of the situation. 
Instead, if all these actors just stand erect, munching beaten rice, what kind of 
enactment of the scene would [the audience] see on the stage[?] I leave it to the 
imagination of my friends. 

Tt is very necessary to teach every actor the kind of by-play he should be doing. 
Ii this is not done, no enactment can come alive. On a numbzr of occasions, I have 
myself been witness to the performance of an actor on stage making no 
impression whatsoever on the audience, only because the other actors on the stage 

- with him had not done their by-play suitably. I have seen this inadequacy even in 
performances of professional theatre companies. It is very necessary for us to tum 
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our attention to by-play more than anything else, if south Indian theatre has at all 
to progress. 

I shall cite only one example to illustrate the kind of by-play I taught my actors 
while staging the play Amaladityan. In act 3, Scene 2, of this play, there is a play 
within the play, where at the bidding of Amaladityan, a group of actors enact a 
scene which is in fact a re-enactment of how the king, Amaladityan’s father, was 
put to death, As the king is sleeping, his brother [Kaladevan!?] pours a vial of 
poison into the king’s ear. Kaladevan realizes that Amaladityan has come to know 
that he murdered his brother. Shaken by fear, he leaves the stage. When this scene 
is enacted, there are 11 characters standing on the stage. One day, as I was 
rehearsing this scene on the first floor of Victoria Public Hall, I had asked my 
friends V.V. Srinivasa Iyengar, A. Vaman Pai and a few others to seat themselves 
in the centre of the auditorium and observe the enactment to see if everything was 
coming off well. First I would act out my part and ask them to see if my 
expressions were right. Then I would leave the stage to join them in the 
auditorium and call out the actors one by one. I would give directions to each 
actor as to how he should act at that moment and ask him to perform. Then all of 
us in the auditorium, [my] friends and I, would watch if they had done it right. For 
that particular scene alone, especially, we asked each actor to repeat their parts 
eleven times. My friend M. Sundaresan, who was doing the role of Kaladevan, 
having done it eleven times, came to me saying, “Sambandan, I can’t do it any 
more. I am exhausted. Please excuse me”, and fel) flat on the sofa. No matter how 
grinding the drill that I put my actors through in those days they willingly abided 
by me without even a frown on their face. That was a matter of great happiness to 
me and I am writing about all this only to share my experience with my young 
friends. These days, when the conductor sends out a call to his actors to be present 
at the rehearsals, the response is, “I know my part very well, I don’t need any 
rehearsing. I will do my part on the stage.” I have been witness to this on a number 
of occasions. I am writing all this with the forlorn hope that at least after reading 
this, my young friends will correct themselves. 

While I was conducting these rehearsals and even earlier, I read almost all the 
books that were available on this play, Hamlet, in the libraries in Chennai. In 
particular, I read all the critical works written on this character, Hamlet. I also 
read what eminent actors had written about how they played this role and made 
notes [from their writings]. Those who made critical studies of .. . Hamlet and 
those who played Hamlet are divided into two schools. One school holds the view 
that Hamlet really turned mad. The second school however asserts that Hamlet 
did not go mad, at times he only put on an act of having gone mad. If one starts 
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collecting all the studies that have been made on who is right and who is wrong 
on this issue, these studies would themselves grow into a small library. It is easy 
for those who choose to study and stop at that. It is the performer’s part that is 
tough. For, those who do scholarly studies would see the validity of both the 
schools in the debate and step aside contented that they had done their work. But 
the actor has to believe in one or the other [view] and perform accordingly. Hence 
I had to come to a definite understanding after going through all the available 
studies. If I am to set out all the step-by-step reasoning that led ultimately to my 
final understanding, it would extend to a lengthy thesis by itself. So I shall 
confine myself to giving out my conclusions. Amaladityan was in a very 
disturbed state of mind due to his father’s untimely death and his mother’s hurried 
remarriage. This was compounded by what he learnt from his dead father’s ghost, 
that he was murdered by his own brother. It struck him like lightning and he was 
not in control of his senses. When he was speaking to his dear friend Hariharan!3 
he was not fully aware of what he was saying and what he was not. Surely, he 
was talking in a very disturbed state of mind. Later, when he could collect 
himself, he regained his equilibrium a little and realized that he had behaved like 
a madman. It struck him then that if he could continue to pretend to have gone 
mad, [his behaviour] would not bear credence, but he could also turn it to his 
advantage as his uncle, the king, would be unsuspecting. And hence, he decided 
to put on the act of having gone mad till he got an opportune moment for revenge. 
This was my reading of the character [of Hamlet]. I kept this in mind when I 
played [the part] . 

Besides, I faced another problem in playing this character. While I was playing 
the role, I was also reading a lot on how the eminent actors of the world had 
essayed this [role]. I read how Edmund Kean had performed this role; how 
Kemble had done it; how Sir Beerbohm Tree understood this role and gave 
expression to it. How the American actor Booth performed; what Sir Forbes 
Robertson’s conception of this character was and how he delineated it. How Sir 
Frank Benson piayed it, and so on; I read a lot of so many others’ ideas of this 
character. I was thoroughly confused as to whom I should follow and whose ideas 
I should ignore. I must confess to a little concussion in my own brain. When I was 
in this confused state of mind and was not able to decide on the path I should 
chalk out for myself, I remembered what my friend S. Srinivasa Iyengar, who had 
served our country for many years in the Congress organization, had said ona 
Particular occasion. He was then speaking on the fruits of education. [His words] 
came to my mind. He had said, “If one wants to derive the full benefits of 
education, one. should forget all the myriad details one has learnt. Only the 
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essence of all those details should settle down in the depths of our mind without 
our being conscious of it. Our effort should be to achieve this goal.” I grabbed this 
and held on tight to it to keep myself afloat on the flood of details. After I had 
read all that I wanted to read on this subject, for about a week or so I completely 
erased all thoughts of the play from my mind and let my mind wander over things 
that amused me. I wanted to be free of all the details and I succeeded in 
accomplishing this. Then I walked to the beach and thought it over. It was there 
that I decided how { should play this character scene by scene. Only then J started 
rehearsing my part... 

Since all my attention was thus focused on this play till the end of that year for 
over 8 months, I could not stage any other Tamil play. The executive committee 
wrote to me finding fault with me over this. But I was determined not to waver, 
whatever happened. ‘ 

After having rehearsed the play to our satisfaction and after getting ready the 
required curtains, costumes etc. we decided on a date in January, 1906 for the 
staging of this play. It was then destined by God that something should interrupt 
our schedule and I should compromise my resolve. One evening when I was busy 
conducting the final rehearsals of the play, my boyhood friend came to me and 
said, “Stop the rehearsal for a little while and listen to me. I have important news 
to give you.” I stopped the rehearsal and asked him what it was. He said, “Sir 
Subramania Iyer [Justice of the High Court) sent for me to see him immediately. 
I went to him to enquire. He wanted Suguna Vilasa Sabha to enact a few scenes 
on the occasion of the party being organized in honour of the Governor by the 
Lord Ampthill Entertainment Committee, of which he is the President. We should 
not let this rare chance slip out of our hands. Here is a golden opportunity for our 
Sabha to eam a name. What do you say?” 

I said, “No. I can’t do that. I can’t break this play into pieces scenewise. I have 
already resolved not to put up any other play till this play is staged. And I am not 
going to budge.” I was very stern in my rejection. “Please don’t be obstinate, 
listen to me,” he said, and appealed to me, listing all the benefits that would flow 
from it. The actors who were standing by my side also joined in the appeal. C. 
Rangavadivelu, who was my soul-mate, also pleaded, “Please accept the offer.” 
Of course, everyone would have liked to perform before the Governor. Further, 
our Sabha had not performed in the presence of the Governor till then. In spite of 
the pleading from all those around, I was stubborn. “No, I won’t ”, I said. “This 
is the trouble with this idiot”, mumbled my friend in disgust, “once he takes an 
obstinate position, he will not budget an inch”, and left the retiearsal with a pain 
in his heart. I resumed the rehearsal, and while I was in the midst of it, a little later, 
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he returned. He waited till I had completed the rehearsal of a scene and announced 
a brief rest, [and then] resumed his pleading in a slow and conciliatory tone, 
“Sambandam, listen to me. No, don’t interrupt me, let me finish. After I have 
finished, if you still don’t feel like doing it, I won’t press you any further.” He was 
the only person who knew the tricks of taming this wild horse. “What is it? Out 
with it and fast”, I said with annoyance and a frown on my face. He said, “I had 
promised him that I would return with a reply and hence they didn’t call off the 
meeting and were waiting for my return .. . I went up to them and said, ‘There is 
a stubborn dimwit in our Sabha and that moron says no’. Well, I didn’t report to 
them in exactly these words, but that was the import of my report to them. 
‘Why?’, Sir Subramania Iyer enquired of me. Then I had to tell him the truth. I 
said, ‘The conductor of our Sabha is presently busy with the rehearsals for staging 
Hamlet in Tamil. He is stubborn in his decision not to take up any other work until 
Hamlet is staged’. Then he asked me who that obstinate conductor was. I named 
you. Thereupon he enquired, ‘Which Sambandam? Is he by any chance the son of 
Mr Vijayarangam?’ I said, ‘Yes’. ‘Oh, then I know this Sambandam’. (Sir 
Subramania Iyer and my late father were very intimate friends. And he had seen 
me a number of times.) ‘Well then, you go and tell Sambandam that if he enacts 
a few scenes from any of his plays for our entertainment show, I will extend my 
patronage to his Hamlet. See to it that he somehow agrees.’ This is the message 
he wanted me to carry to you. Their meeting is still on. And they are waiting to 
hear your response.” As my friend finished the message, I found myself in a moral 
dilemma. On one hand were all my actors who had expressed their desire to play 
for the Governor’s audience. On the other, there was Sir Subramania Iyer, my late 
father’s close friend and a High Court judge, who had made this request. Besides 
, at the Pachiappa College anniversary celebrations, when I received some books 
as prizes, he had spoken laudatory words addressed to me in the presence of my 
father. More than anything else, importantly, he had sent word that he would be 
present at the Amaladityan show. Considering all this, I finally relented and 
agreed to abide by his wishes. At this distance of time, after a lapse of so many 
years, when I look back recounting those events of the past, I believe it was the 
last consideration that clinched the issue. My friend rushed immediately to 
convey the news of my consent to those in the meeting. My actors also felt very 
elated. As for me, though there was a gnawing feeling that I had swerved from my 
Tesolve, I felt happy at the thought of our Sabha gaining recognition. 

Just as a sub-plot intrudes to interrupt the narration of a long epic story, Tam 
Perforce compelled to digress from the main narrative of the staging of 
Amaladityan to write about the scenes I enacted for the Governor's special 
audience. 
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As my friend Srinivasa Iyengar pushed off saying that he would return 
immediately, we completed our rehearsals for that day and waited for him. He 
returned and narrated what had happened. “They were very happy to hear me”, he 
reported. “Then the talk came up on what was to be staged. They turned to me and 
asked for my opinion. I said, ‘As you have suggested, if the show is to be 
restricted to an hour’s duration, then a full-length play can’t be put up. We shall 
enact two scenes, one tragic and another comic’. J. Boddam who was present at 
the meeting interjected at this point and said, ‘Ask your Sabha to put up two 
scenes. Leave it to us to decide which one is comic and which is tragic’.” ( He 
was joking. What he meant was, what you claim to be tragic could as well tun 
out to be comical for us, the viewers. And what you imagine to be tragic could 
also amuse us no end.) “So tell me what you propose to do. I have promised them 
that I would return to inform them of what we intend to show.” So we discussed 
[the matter] and decided that since a number of actors could get a chance to act in 
it, the wrestling scene from my play Virumbia Vidhame!4 would be ideal and that 
was selected. For the tragic scene, we could get nothing suitable. Besides, on an 
occasion of joy and celebration, enactment of a tragic scene would have hardly 
been agreeable. Since a number of Englishmen would be accompanying the 
Governor on that occasion, we decided to stage some important scenes from 
Sakuntalam as tableaux vivants, as they would be familiar with that story. 

Accordingly, on the 8th of February that year,!5 we staged the shows 
mentioned above at the function organized in honour of Lord Ampthill on the 
South Indian Athletic Association grounds. I should mention here a funny 
incident that took place after our show was over. When the show was on, the 
Governor was reported to have praised the acting abilities of the girls. He thought 
that the actors (A. Krishnaswami Iyer and Rangavadivelu) doing the female roles 
were female. And when those by his side tried to correct him, explaining that they 
were actually male actors playing female roles, the Governor simply and. 
dismissively smiled and said that he would like to see them in that case. 
Thereupon, Raja Sir Savalai Ramaswami Mudaliar came up to me and narrated 
the story and said, smiling mischievously, “My dear boy, the Governor wants to 
see those girls. Please send them on to him.” He then took the two actors to the 
Governor with their costumes and make-up on and introduced them to him. 

As a result of our playing before the Govemor, the fame of Suguna Vilasa 
Sabha spread; and soon enough, a great many people of the elite of Chennai 
joined our Sabha. That year alone, 153 new members enrolled themselves. Then 
onwards, for a good many years, whenever a reception was organized in honour 
of the Governor of Chennai, or the Viceroy or any dignitary or man of eminence 
visited Chennai, it was always Suguna Vilasa Sabha which was invited to put up 
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shows for their entertainment. The general body of the Sabha then passed a 
resolution saying that since such requests had become too frequent and 
troublesome, ihe Sabha would no longer entertain requests to play for such 
receptions. 

I should conclude this episode here and get back to narrate the main story. Not 
only did we strictly and regularly conduct the rehearsals, according to a regimen, 
we also ordered a new set of curtains and costumes specially for this play. We also 
had a day to conduct a full dress rehearsal of the play. 

The play was premiéred in Victoria Public Hall on the 27th of February 1906. 
At this moment, as I mention Victoria Public Hall, I remember an amusing 
incident that took place there. This was narrated by my boyhood friend, V.V. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, and I am recording it exactly as I heard it from him. 

The day before the premiére, in the evening, my friend Srinivasa Iyengar came 
up to me and said, “Sambandam, you know something? You wouldn’t know what 
happened in the court at noon. Around 10.30 a.m. Sir Subramania Iyer was 
heading in the direction of his chambers with his walking-stick resounding with 
its usual ‘tut’, ‘tut’ ‘tut’ on the floor. When he noticed me, he stopped abruptly, 
turned to me and asked, ‘Srinivasa Iyengar, didn’t you tell me that the play was 
scheduled for tomorrow? Where is it going to be? At the Memorial Hall, is it?’ 1 
couldn’ t really have controlled my laughter. But I did and corrected him and said 
that it would not be at the Memorial Hall, but at the Victoria Public Hall, and also 
explained to him where in People’s Park Victoria Public Hall was situated. If he 
had not met me, this old man would have proceeded straight to Memorial Hall, 
and seeing nothing there, would have returned home.” He was laughing all 
through his narration of the incident. 

Now I shall let my friends know whatever is retained in my memory about the 
play staged [that evening]. 

One very important thing that I am able to recall clearly was the anxiety and 
the apprehensions I had of what the day had in store for me and how it was going 
to end. The first apprehension was how my translation into Tamil of what was 
considered to be the best play of the great playwright, Shakespeare, was going to 
be received by the public. The second was when even the most eminent of actors 
had not been able to fully satisify the demands of aesthetes with critical insight in 
playing Hamlet (Amaladityan), how am I going to satisfy the learned men in the 
audience. The third was how the actors, including my friend Rangavadivelu, were 
going to acquit themselves. I was assailed by many such apprehensions. Even 
when I appeared for my B.A. B.L. examination, I was not so apprehensive. ; 

Little by little, this fear started receding. By the grace of God, the Victoria 
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Public Hall was overflowing that evening. From the moment I appeared on stage 
and started delivering my part, absolute silence descended on the hall. I have 
already said, friends, that I don’t look straight at the audience. And yet, while I 
am on the stage, I believe I have a little knack of observing how the audience 
reacts to my words. In the first scene, after I had delivered the last word and the 
curtain fell, the audience applauded. That gave a little strength to my sagging 
spirits. My performance could not have been bad, J thought. My second 
appearance was to be the scene where Amaladityan meets the ghost of his father. 
Either [the scene] was well designed, or M. Sundaresa Iyer who played the role 
of the ghost of Amaladityan’s father acted very well, or it might as well be that I 
played well, but I knew that the audience had liked the scene very much. But my 
third appearance was not performed to my satisfaction. First of all, I had to say 
‘Words, words, words’ at some point in that scene. I had planned to do this ina 
novel way and acted as I had planned. Sir Subramania Iyer and V. Krishnaswami 
Iyer were both in the first row and I don’t know who it was who in appreciation 
of my playing the part in that novel fashion said ‘good, good’, and that fell on my 
ears, It was then that I was freed of all my fears and I started playing with gusto. 
From that moment onwards till the end of the play, all my acting in important 
sequences was greeted by the audience with applause. 

My friends who read this should not think that I am indulging in self-praise. I 
write this because I had resolved to write all that happened the way it happened, 
and to be true to myself. Besides 1 want my friends to know that if actors are 
encouraged by a little appreciation from knowledgeable connoisseurs, it helps the 
actors to shed their fears and apprehensions and inspires them to do better. It is 
for this reason that whenever new actors appear on stage, whatever their faults, I 
always encourage them saying ‘Come on, it’s not a serious flaw; it is passable’. 
Those of my friends who are not aware of this secret behind my words of 
encouragement might think, ‘Look, Sambandam has praise for everyone!’ A little 
appreciation and a little encouragement help those actors who have stage fright in 
shedding it. I have known this from my personal experience and those of my 
friends who fault me on this account may please appreciate [my reasons]. 

The next scene where I appeared was the scene that proves to be the ultimate 
test for actors in this play. It is in this scene that the most difficult part, 
Amaladityan’s soliloquy ‘To be or not to be’, occurs. Besides, it is here that 
Amaladityan meets Abhala for the first time in this play. The English have named 
it the “nunnery scene’. That it is the most difficult sequence to play is universally 
acknowledged. I believe it was by the grace of God that I performed this scene to 
the satisfaction of the audience. However, the resounding applause that rose from 
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the hall at the moment I was leaving Abhala—it is my firm belief—was in 
appreciation of the performance of my bosom friend C.Rangavadivelu who 
played the part of Abhala. After this scene, the next to follow was the scene of the 
‘play within the play’ and as a small stage had to be erected on the stage, there 
was an interval of five minutes. During that interval, some of my friends who kept 
an observant eye on the proceedings came to see me in the green-room and 
expressed their appreciation of my performance. More than anybody else, it was 
the words of praise from my friend A. Vaman Pai, who had earlier commented 
“You can’t play the role of Hamlet right”, which were most heartening for me. I 
wouldn’t repeat all the encomiums he showered on me. I would record only his 
last words, which he spoke in English. He said, “Sambandam, hats off to you! I 
salute you! You won, I lost!” My friends! These words recall the bet we had 
beween us earlier. 

After having said that, he also had added a note of warning. “You have two or 
three more testing sequences, be careful,” he said and left. 

I must say I was a completely satisfied person, freed of all my initial 
apprehensions and fears. Maybe because my friends had praised me thus, or may- 
be the whole of the audience had responded with applause to all the high points 
of my speech, I was invigorated by a sense of fulfilment — after all, the pains I 
had taken for this play had, by the grace of God, not been futile; and I acted with 
renewed enthusiasm in all the scenes that followed, be it the play within the play, 
or Amaladityan’s encounter with his mother. Particularly in the second scene 
where the ghost of his father appears before Amaladityan, when the ghost started 
disappearing from the scene, I followed the ghost, my eyes wide open, glistening 
with . . . surprise and fear. That particular piece of acting spread a wave of 
excitement in the auditorium. Normally the English actors don’t do it that way. 
For the first time it was an American actor, Edwin Booth, who had acted like that. 
I had read about it in a book, [decided] that this was the way it should be done, 
and I performed [the scene accordingly]. After the scene was over, and the second 
interval was announced, Arthur Davis came to meet me in the nepadya [green- 
room] and praised my performance. “Where did you leam this?” he enquired. I 
answered, “I read that an American actor, Edwin Booth, used to play it this way. 
So I must say I learnt it from him.” 

All these encomiums showered on me had one bad effect on me. I think I was 
excited beyond a measure I could take. Even nectar in excess turns into poison. 
Vaman Pai who was by my side and was observing all that was happening had 
warned, “Sambandam! be careful. Collect yourself. You have to remain very calm 
and composed in the coming burial-ground scene.” But even his warning came to 
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naught. I think because of the aforesaid reasons, I lost my composure and spoilt 
my performance. 

Shouldn’t one atone for one’s failings? After that scene was over, J realized my 
lapses and I believe I acted well in the last scene after disciplining my mind and 
senses. Why do I write so much about my performance in this play? It is because 
all my learned friends have acclaimed that this play was the best of all the plays 
I have acted in. In one sense, I believe I should agree with them. 

Now I shall write about the other actors. N. Sundaresa Iyer took two roles in 
this play, one as Kaladevan and the second as Ghost; At the rehearsals, the ghost’s 
part had been given to someone else. Since he did not do it well, it was added to 
Sundaresa Iyer’s [first role] . He acted very well in both the roles. A few months 
Jater, he died in his thirty-fifth year.!6 I must say this was a great misfortune for 
our Sabha. He had won fame in playing parts like Othello in English. Even in 
Tamil he had earned a name playing parts like Kaladevan. In his memory, there 
hangs a portrait of him in our Sabha building.!7 

A. Krishnaswami Iyer played the role of Gaurimani!8 to the appreciation of the 
audience—there is no doubt about it. Though he was a very talented singer, he 
had only one song to sing in the play. The chief reason for this was that I wanted 
to reduce the component of song particularly in the plays of Shakespeare. Still he 
sang that one song very well and won the applause of the audience. 

As I have already recorded, my bosom friend C. Rangavadivelu played the role 
of Abhala. His was a flawless performance through all the sequences—executing 
{the part) exactly as I had trained him to do—which earned the acclaim of the 
audience. Especially when Abhala appeared as a mad woman; in that scene, 
draped in white, singing and behaving crazily, he charmed and won the hearts of 
the spectators. 1 was told that seeing his performance, Sir Subramania Iyer was 
heard to exclaim, ‘Splendid! Magnificent!’, and those around him saw him 
wiping his tears frequently. In the scene where Abhala’s dead body is lowered 
into the grave, I was told the women in the audience wept. My dear friend had 
acted a number of female roles but I have no doubt that his performance as Abhala 
was one of his best. There is a picture of him... in the role of Abhala adorning 
the walls of his house in Chindadiripettai!? even now. Like me, be was also quite 
apprehensive about how he would fare in this play. But in the end, I remember it 
all even now, he was quite happy to be receiving adulation in such abundant 
fashion from the audience as well as our Sabha. As I write this, it is my 
misfortune that I should have to write about an incident that took place when he 
died at a very young age, and even though it causes me unbearable pain while 
recounting it after a lapse of so many years, I feel a compulsion to write about it. 
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When he played Abhala in this play, he was carried .. dead .. in a flower-decked 
palanquin to the burial ground. All this was enacted on stage. When he died, we 
carried him to the burial ground in a palanquin elaborately decorated with flowers 
in exactly the same fashion as in the play. My friend Rao Bahadur Krishna Rao 
Bhonsle wrote about this in the Hindu, mentioning that [the procession] was 
similar to that seen in the play. His brother-in-law, Damodara Mudaliar, who 
acted as Leeladharan2° and accompanied the dead body of Abhala to the burial 
ground in the play, accompanied his brother-in-law this time too. There was but 
one difference. On the stage, as I was standing aside as Amaladityan, when 
Abhala was carried to the burial ground, I was consoling myself thai after all it 
was a drama being enacted. But the Sambandam who had acted as Amaladityan, 
standing by the side of the palanquin, was crying at the irony that what had been 
enacted as a drama had now turned into reality, in exactly the same way as I am 
crying now while writing about this incident .. . 


CHAPTER XIL 


Everyone knows about the start of the World War in Europe in the year 1914. 
When a Relief Fund was launched in Chennai in that connection, our Sabha 
contributed Rs 1000 towards that fund. That apart, for the Help Belgium Fund, we 
went around during the Dussehra celebrations collecting money from the public 
and sent a donation of 250 rupees. 

Towards the end of that year, our Sabha also organized a South India Arts 
Exhibition. One day the Governor paid a visit to our exhibition and spoke in 
praise of it. 

During the Christmas vacation et the end of that year, our Sabha rented the 
upper floor of Victoria Public Hall for 40 days at a stretch and put up 
performances of Telugu and Tamil plays. After meeting all the expenses, we 
saved some money and out of the savings we contributed i,500 rupees to four} 
building fund. 

I also wrote a short play, Rajaputra Veeran,?! that year. This is how I came 
to write that play. After the demise of Hon. B.R. Sundara Iyer, T.V. Seshagiri 
lyer, Judge of the High Court, took over as President of our Sabha. He came 
forward to meet the expenses of the last day of the Dussehra celebrations from 
that year and he continued to shoulder the responsibility till he passed away. 
One interesting coincidental fact was that that last day also happened to be his 
birthday. So, in celebration [of his birthday], he said he would invite his brother 
judges of the High Court and that a new play should be staged for their 
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entertainment. I thought since all the talk of Chennai those days centred around 
the great war then being fought in Europe, the new play should tell the story of 
some war heroes. So I strung together some episodes in the history of Rajasthan 
written by one Todd and hurriedly wrote this play Rajaputra Veeran. But this 
was not real history. Of course the incidents dramatized in this play did indeed 
take place, but at various times . . . they did not unfold at the time and in the 
sequence given in the play. The hero, Ranbir Singh, is wholly fictitious and a 
product of my imagination. I wrote the last scene of the play only on the day the 
play was scheduled to be performed. And yet all my actors learnt the play and 
also performed it well. I acted as Ranbir Singh and Rangavadivelu acted es my 
wife Chandirabai. But it was the role of Ranbir Singh’s mother Jwala Bai, who 
was blinded by old age, played by my friend Padmanabha Rao, which earned 
accolades from all. Justice Seshagiri Iyer later informed me that all his brother 
judges of the High Court who witnessed the performance that day were also 
highly appreciative of the play. Dr Annie Besant2? who was publishing a daily, 
New India, saw the play and wrote about it in the next day’s edition of the paper. 
She was full of praise for the play. She said that at a time like this, when the 
heroic spirit of the people of India was downbeat, this play should be taken to 
all parts of India and performed in order to rekindle the fighting spirit. Everyone 
praised the last scene which appealed to them very much. That last scene was 
the ritual of johar in which the wives of Rajput soldiers clad in sacred yellow 
saris circumambulate the sacrificial pyre and finally immolate themselves. To 
light the pyre, Rana’s wife carries in her hands burning camphor on a plate and 
leads the procession of Rajput women, and behind them young girls and 
children, clad likewise in yellow, join the procession. As I was rehearsing this 
scene that day, an idea flashed through my mind which did not strike me when 
I was writing the play. Executing this idea, I asked two children to carry in their 
hands two of their favourite wooden toys—the toys would also be draped in 
yellow cloth—an/ join the procession that would finally leap into the flames. 
When the play was being performed that evening, when I saw the little children 
carrying their toys with them and walking towards the sacrificial fire, I thought 
of the mental agony of their fathers when this kind of ritual actually takes place 
in Rajasthan and the fathers stand there to watch their children carrying with 
them the toys they had lovingly played with to the flames... without my being 
conscious of it, involuntarily tears flowed from my eyes. Those around me 
thought that I was acting. Why do I write this? The main purpose of my writing 
this is to tell the actors who performed this scene and those who act in tragic 
scenes such as this—if only they get into the spirit of such sequences . . . tears 
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would well up by themselves in their eyes. They would not need to go in search 
of camphor powder for such crying needs. Nor would they need to, as some 
others resort to, apply spirit gum. 

When we first staged this play, the famed Telugu actor Bellary Ragavacharlu 
played the role of Bahadur Shah, the Mohammedan king. He spoke his lines in 
Hindustani, translating the dialogue I wrote in Tamil. [This was] very perceptive, 
insightful and intelligent... and while publishing the script, I added [the speech] 
to my script. After Ranbir Singh is killed by a Mohammedan soldier, {and] 
Bahadur Shah hears about the heroism of Ranbir Singh in the battle, he orders his 
soldiers to bring the hero’s dead body, drapes the body with his own expensive 
royal outer garment, and follows the procession to the funeral pyre himself in 
honour of the slain hero. I expressed my appreciation of this improvised addition 
to the scene and got [Raghavacharlu’s] permission to add it to the script while 
publishing it. Playwrights learn many rare and beautiful ideas from intelligent and 
perceptive actors! 

In the history of our Sabha the year 1915 was a very important one. In that year 
alone, 363 new members joined our society. Till then, in no one year did so large 
a number of new members join our Sabha. I think it will be difficult to look 
forward to this happening again. 

That year, our Sabha established an English wing, adding to the Tamil and 
Telugu wings we already had. My friend K. R. Sita Rama Iyer was appointed as 
the conductor of the English wing. He was my college-mate. Then he had served 
as a police inspector. He excelled in English recitation. He was also a very 
talented actor in English plays. Even Englishmen praised his English 
pronunciation. Acting in Shakespeare’s plays he earned a great name playing 
Othello. In some roles, he even bettered M. Sundaresa Iyer. He acted in some 
Tamil plays also. In the eight or nine English plays that my friend V.V. Srinivasa 
Iengar wrote, it was he who performed the important roles. He played those roles 
so well, so competently, that it seemed as though they were created for him. My 
friendship with him, as with a few others, dates back to my boyhood days. When 
I write of him, I also have to write in the past tense. Oo 


NOTES 


1. Sir (Dr) C.P. Ramaswami Iyer, who later served as Dewan of the erstwhile Travancore State in British 
India; in the 1960s he became one of the leaders of the Swatantra Party founded by C. Rajagopalachari. 


2. 1905 
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Vs oS 


Sadavadanam is a title given to a scholar in a large number of disciplines, a_ polymath who excels in 
debates and can face questions in various subjects. 

Hamlet Tamilized. 

Sambanda Mudaliar addresses his readers thus, here and in the pages that follow. 

A very intimate and loving term of reproach. 

This quotmion represents the second half of a four-line verse from a 17th-century didactic work, Neeti 
Neri Vilukkam, by the saint-poet Kumara Guru Parar (1628-88). My thanks go to the poet C. Manee of 
Salem and Dr P.R. Subramaniam of Mozhi, Chennai, who located the verse quoted by Mudaliar in this 
obscure work of ethics by a poet fast receding into oblivion. The translation (1830) used here is by a 
Christian missionary, Rev. H. Stokes, and is taken from a 1943 edition of Neeti Neri Vilakkam ( p. 54-6) 
edited by Kazhi. Siva Kannuswami Pillai, published by the Dharmapura Adheenam. This edition puts 
together variant translations of the verses of the work by several hands. 

1905. 

The directors were then known as conductors. 

When a person obstinately holds on to an absurd position against all reason, he is said to be maintaining 
that “the hare I caught has only three legs’; a Tamil proverb. 

A Tarail proverb. 

Claudius in Hamlet. 

Horatio in Hamlet. 

Shakespeare's As You Like It. 

1906. 

1906. 

Sambanda Mudaliar was writing this some time during the years 1931-32 when these memoirs were being 
serialized in the Tamil weekly, Swadesamitran; the point to be noted is that the portrait of N. Sundaresa 
lyer, who die in 1906—25 years earlier—was still adorning the walls of the Sabha. 

Gertrude in Hamlet. 

A very old locality in Chennai. 

Laertus, son of Polonius in Hamlet. 

Rajput Hero. 

Dr Annie Besant of the Home Rule movemeat and the Theosophical Society of India. 


